‘‘BINGO WAS HIS NAME/' 


By Annie Howells Frechette. 


“ I HAVE been thinking,’* said Grandpapa, as he 
slowly clicked together the bows of the spectacles 
which he held in his hand, “ that a dog would 
be a great entertainment to the children, and a 
protection as well. I don’t think they would ever 
get lost again if they had a good, trusty dog to 
follow them about.” 

“ Oh, there is no doubt that a dog would be a 
perfect joy to them,” replied Mamma, at whom he 
had looked. “ But would n’t a dog be a great 
trouble to you ? ” 

“ No,— no very great trouble, and besides, even 
if he were, I want the children to enjoy their visit 
to fullness. I ’ll speak to Randolph and have 
him hunt up a dog for me.” 

“ Why no. Father, don’t do that; there is Joey 
Vale,— if any one in Virginia can find you just what 
you want, Joey can. Randolph would be sure to 
bring some starved hound (what Sister calls a scanty 
dog), with a view to borrowing it to ‘ hunt ol’ har’ ’ 
with,” said Aunt Sie. 

“ Joey Vale’s collie has had pups lately, we might 
get one and train it,” remarked Aunt Lisha. She 
hated dogs, but loved her small relatives to that 
degree that she was ready to love their dog, if so 
doing would add to their happiness. 

“ Yes, I suppose Joey would be the right man 
to call upon,— can you girls manage to see him ? ” 

“ I might take the children and go over to-mor¬ 
row,” assented Aunt Sie, who never found herself 
at a loss to “ manage ” to give others pleasure. 

So it was settled. 

“ The children,” who were asleep upstairs, were 
two little people who had come from their Northern 
home to spend several months with their grand¬ 
father on a lovely old farm in Virginia. In the few 
weeks which had already passed they had succeeded 
in getting themselves lost for a whole day, with a 
pet calf, named Juno, as their companion. This ad¬ 
venture had thrown the household into a state of 
alarm which gave symptoms of becoming chronic, 
and which made a sense of security unknown. 

A happier little couple it would have been hard 
to find anywhere — full of imaginings and theories 
concerning the wonders of country life, and always 
ready to leap from small facts to broad conclusions. 
They had names, but little use was made of these, 
as their circle usually adopted those they found for 
each other, and they were still generally spoken of 


as Sister and Brother. Sister had enjoyed the good 
things of this life a year and a half longer than 
Brother, and was, in consequence, unquestioningly 
accepted by him as an authority on most subjects, 
though she kindly allowed him to know the most 
about blacksmithing, coopering, and similar indus¬ 
tries which they had investigated in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Each morning was a joyful awakening to them, 
but the morning which followed the foregoing 
conversation was happy beyond any that had ever 
dawned. At an early hour. Aunt Sie—dear Aunt 
Sie, who made even a dull day bright—came into 
their room just as they were waking. But she 
affected to think them still asleep, and began at 
once talking to Mamma: 

“ I’d like to go over to Mrs. Vale’s this morn¬ 
ing, if I had some one to drive Charley for me. 
But the boys are busy in the corn-fields, and really 
I don’t feel like going alone w ith that frisky steed. 
I wonder if I could persuade one of the children— 
or both — to go with me. I’d feel perfectly safe 
if I had Sister to drive, and Brother to look after 
the buggy in case any of the bolts came loose or 
some strap should unbuckle.” 

“Sister! d’ you hear that? Wake up — w'ake 
up,” whispered Brother. 

Mamma answered, doubtingly, “ Possibly you 
might persuade them to go.” 

“ Of course we ’ll go ! ” came in a chorus, as the 
two scrambled out of bed. 

“Why, are you awake? And how^oo^ of you 
to be willing to go ! I was afraid you might want 
to stay at home — and study^ perhaps,” cried Aunt 
Sie, in great surprise, catching them both in her 
arms. 

“ And w'hat are we to go to Joey Vale’s for? ” 

“ Grandpapa wants me to see Joey on business. 
You can ask him when you go down stairs.” 

I did not take long for them to dress and get 
downstairs, where they called loudly in search of 
Grandpapa. At last they spied him coming from 
an early visit to the fields, and running to meet 
him, each secured a hand, and dancing along be¬ 
side him, begged to know why they were to go to 
see Joey Vale. 

“ I want you to go and get me a dog.” 

“ A whatf'' unable to believe their ears. 

“ Yes, a dog. I hear that he has some for sale, 
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and I thought if you two would go over and have 
a look at them, it would save me a trip.” 

They looked at Grandpapa ; then dropping his 
hand, they seized each other’s, and began what 
they called a‘^joyful dance,” which consisted of* 
lilting up and down and squealing. To have had 
the bare privilege of paying a visit to Joey Vale 
would have seemed to them the acme of happi¬ 
ness, for the admiration which they felt for him 
was unbounded. He was thirteen years old —“a 
perfectly ^-normous boy, half as tall as Papa,” 
according to their description as given to their 
mother after their first sight of him. And besides 
his weight of years, his acquirements were such as 
to command an awed respect. He had found 
Mistress Judy and her little pigs after all the men 
and boys on the place had hunted for her in vain, 
and they had heard Grandpapa say that he had 
more sense than all the crew put together. And 
long ago Aunt Sie had told them that a guinea- 
hen that could hide her nest so that Joey could 
not find it, would be sharp even for a guinea-hen. 
And then the flutter-wheels and weather-cocks 
that he could make I They felt much better ac¬ 
quainted with him when he was n’t around than 
when he was, and they spoke familiarly of him in 
his absence, as “ Joey,” while in his presence they 
usually just coughed instead of addressing him 
directly; and they secretly marveled at the ease 
with which their grandfather and aunts carried 
themselves toward him. 

And to buy a dog from a boy like that! 

Just as they finished breakfast, Charley was 
driven up to the door. Brother made a careful 
examination of all the bolts and running-gear and 
put a stout rope into the buggy; for he and Sister 
had decided to tie the dog behind the vehicle, 
and let him trot home. 

To the casual observer Charley was not a beast 
to inspire fear in the most timid breast. But the 
feat of driving him was greatly heightened by a 
current belief of the small people, that it was only 
superior horsemanship which kept him from gallop¬ 
ing off at break-neck speed. He was twenty-four 
years old, but as his grassy pathway through life 
had been plentifully strewn with oats and corn, he 
was still sleek and fat, and shone like a ripe chest¬ 
nut. He knew his own mind about the amount 
of labor that should be required of a horse of his 
age, and it mattered little to him what others 
thought. Nothing but a fly could cause him to 
alter the pace which he usually adopted as in keep¬ 
ing with a dignified demeanor. 

After much talk the expedition set forth. Sis¬ 
ter held the reins, Brother the whip, and Aunt 
Sie sat between the two, and received into either 
ear a steady flow of conversation. 
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‘‘Now,” said Brother, “I think as Sister gets 
to drive, I ought to be the one to pick out the 
road.” 

‘‘ I think that would be only a fair division,” an¬ 
swered Aunt Sie, “ if you can find the way.” 

“ To be sure I can find it,” and Brother stood 
up and pointed with the whip. “ After you get 
through the woods you turn into another road, 
and that takes you to the road that runs along the 
top of the w'orld — over there. D’ ye see it ? ” 

Sister nudged Aunt Sie with her sharp little el¬ 
bow and whispered, “ The top of the world ! as if 
all roads were n’t on top of the world! ” Then aloud 
she asked, “ Brother, what shape is the world? ” 

“ I know; it's round.” 

“ But does it seettt round ? It did n’t use to, to 
me, when I was your age.” Sister always kept 
Brother a good year and a half behind her in wis¬ 
dom. 

“How did it use to seem to you. Sister?” 
Brother asked meekly, not wishing to commit 
himself. 

“ It seemed like a high, level bluff, that you could 
have jumped off of, into the ocean.” 

“Yes, that’s the way it used to seem to me,— 
only I used to think you could jump off into a 
river, /didn’t used to know about oceans.” 

“Brother,” said Sister, with a sternness she was 
occasionally obliged to employ toward him, “you 
have always known about oceans.*’ 

“ I mean I did n’t use to know when I was a 
young chap, and wore long dresses, and stayed in 
my crib.” 

“ Now, Aunt Sie, I don’t like that habit Brother 
has of getting out of things, and I wish you’d for¬ 
bid it. As if any one expected him to know about 
the world when he was a goo-goo and stayed in his 
crib! ” 

“ Oh ! but Brother knew a great many things, 
even when he was only a goo-goo.” 

A fruitful theme was thus started, and poor 
Aunt Sie was kept busy with stories of their infancy 
until they reached the Vale farm. The fierce 
barking of a collie brought Mrs. Vale to the door, 
and Joey came from behind the house, where he 
was chopping wood. 

Aunt Sie made their errand known, after a little 
chat with Mrs. Vale, and Joey was at once dis¬ 
patched to the kennel and speedily returned with 
three squirming, big-headed pups in his arms, and 
jealously followed by their mother. 

“ How small they are ! ” exclaimed Aunt Sie. 

“ They ’ll grow fast, and they ’re just about 
weaned, now,” Joey assured her. 

“ Oh ! I dare say they ’ll grow. They are not 
just what I wanted,— still— What do you think 
of them, children?” 
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“ They *re just lovely ! answered Sister, strok¬ 
ing them. 

“ Will they always stand that way,—like stools? ” 
asked Brother uneasily, as Joey put one down upon 
its widely spreading legs. 

He felt thoroughly ashamed when Joey laughed 
and explained that the legs would soon stiffen into 
good shape. That wise young man also called 
their attention to the ‘‘ twa een on each side of the 
head,” which showed them to be high-bred collies; 
and told of so many accomplishments possessed by 
their mother, that Aunt Sie closed the bargain, and 
received a promise that the pup should arrive at the 
farm that evening. 

As they turned homeward Brother cast a regret¬ 
ful glance at the stout rope which lay useless in 
the buggy. He had pictured to himself the noble 
animal — very like those he had seen in pictures 
of Alpine snow-storms — which was to have trotted 
home at the end of it. He had intended to hold 
the rope kindly but firmly — in a manner to let the 
dog know that, while a master’s kindness might 
always be depended upon, a boy’s authority is 
something to be recognized, too. Still, Brother 
had the happy faculty of coming upon blessings, 
no matter how events turned, and finally said with 
a faint sigh: 

‘‘It’s much better for J oey to bring him — he can 
explain to the pup’s mother, and besides, if we had 
tied him to the buggy,”— a pause in order to have 
some good reason present itself,— ‘^Juno might 
have chased after us, and hooked him.” 

** I think we won’t let him associate much with 
Juno, she’s so bad,” replied Sister. In her heart 
she dearly loved Juno; still, since the day they were 
lost, she had assumed rather a condemning tone in 
speaking of her. 

Certainly, the less he has to do with Juno the 
better dog he will be,” Aunt Sie concurred. 

“Yes, but poor Juno is very young, you know, 
for a cow,— of course, she is a rather old calf,— I 
don’t think she really meant to be bad that day,” 
faithful Brother could not help saying. 

The afternoon was employed in fitting up, for the 
use of the new dog, sumptuous apartments in a 
large box. 

The windows of the dining-room commanded a 
view of the road, and during the evening meal two 
pairs of eyes scanned it constantly. At last a glad 
shout of ‘ ‘ There he comes! ” rose from Brother, and 
a hasty adjournment was made to the porch by all. 

“ He has n’t got it! ” wailed Sister. 

“ He — has n’t — got it!” echoed Brother. 

“ Where is the pup, Joey?” called Grandpapa, 
as the boy came within speaking distance. 

“ He *s here, sir,” was the cheery answer. 
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“ H6’s there^ Sister. Oh, goody I ” 

“ But / don’t see him.” 

Joey patted an oblong bulge which showed itself 
on one side of his jacket. As he halted, the bulge 
was seen to ascend, and a moment later a silky head 
thrust itself out at the collar. 

“ It’s a good way to carry a pup, and besides I 
had to slip away from the mother,” said Joey, as he 
unbuttoned his jacket. 

Grandpapa took the pup and held him up for 
inspection. “ There is n’t much of him ! — is there, 
Joey ? ” 

“ Not yet, sir. But he’s healthy and strong,” 
and Joey enumerated the various marks of canine 
aristocracy which the small beast bore. 

“ Well, well, you know more about that than I 
do, and I ’ll take your word for it all. Here, chil¬ 
dren, get Joey to show you how to feed him and 
put him to bed. He’s your dog, and you ’ll have 
to see that he ’s properly brought up. Come, 
Brother, take hold of him.” Brother took him 
by the nape of the neck, which caused Sister to 
dance frantically from one foot to the other. 
“Don’t carry him in that way — oh, you cruel 
boy ! See how meek it makes him look, with his 
little paws curled down and his tail curled up — oh, 
oh, put him into my apron ! ” 

Here the late owner interfered, declaring that 
dogs preferred to be carried in that way, and the 
procession disappeared around the house. 

Six weeks passed, and six w'eeks make a great 
difference in the size of a pup, and in his character 
too. During that time he had been named — and 
“ Bingo was his name.” His legs had stiffened 
up; and now, instead of hanging on to a step by 
his chin, and w'hining when he wished to reach 
a higher altitude, or rolling over and over with a 
series of protesting yelps w hen he tried to reach a 
lower plane, he could thump up and down stairs at 
a fine rate. He had tried various means by which 
to ingratiate himself into an intimate friendship 
with Aunt Lisha, the least successful of which was 
to rouse her suddenly from her morning dreams by 
leaping upon her bed and frolicking over it until its 
snowy whiteness was starred with tracks of red clay. 
He had chased every turkey, chicken, and duck on 
the place; and he had insulted Pooley, the cat, over 
and over again by barking at her and trying to drive 
her out of the library. At first she had not thought 
it w'orth while to notice him, she despisec him so, 
but one day he went a little too far — he pawed her 
tail, and squeaked around her, until she, who had 
been a respected member of the household for years, 
felt that he might be mistaking her contempt for 
fear. On that day she laid her ears back until her 
head looked quite round, made a straight line of 
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her mouth, and stared unblinkingly at him for sev¬ 
eral seconds; then with lightning swiftness dealt 
him a stinging blow on one ear first, and then on the 
other, and forever settled the question of suprem¬ 
acy. Bingo retreated with loud howls, and never 
halted until safely hidden under the sofa, from 
which refuge he complained loudly to his sym¬ 
pathizing young friends; and he allowed himself 
invalid manners for some time afterward. 

But, while he was growing, his education was 
not neglected. He was taught to carry Grand¬ 
papa’s cane, and although it usually took the 
whole family to recover it again, so thoroughly did 
he enter into the duty, still it was thought to look 
well to see a little dog so willing to make himself 
useful. Then he could play hide-and-seek prob¬ 
ably more beautifully than any dog of his age 
ever played it before. All that was necessary was 
for Aunt Sie to sit down upon the grass, and cause 
him to hide his eyes by holding him with all her 
strength, until the children, snugly hidden behind 
the great rose-bushes, would shout, “ Re-ad-y ! ”— 
when, with the warning, 

“ Ready or not, 

You must be caught,” 

she would release him, and he w'ould tear madly 
off in search of them. The sight would prove 
too much for the small hiders, and they would 
betray themselves by suppressed giggles, whereat 
Bingo would pounce upon them and chew them 
joyously, until, panting and breathless, they would 
reach the safe goal of dear Aunt Sic’s arms. 

In spite of intending so differently. Sister and 
Brother had not been able to resist introducing 
Bingo to Juno, and many a gay frolic the four 
friends had together. There were, it is true, sham 
battles, in which Juno seemed on the point of hook¬ 
ing Bingo, and Bingo seemed on the point of bit¬ 
ing Juno’s legs; but these exciting little maneuvers 
only served to raise the spirits of the four, and put 
them into the humor for a dash down the long 
sloping pasture, at the lower end of which they 
usually landed in something of a heap. 

But it was after a trip to Richmond, where they 
saw a goat-cart drawn by two goats, that the crown¬ 
ing accomplishment of Bingo’s life was attempted. 

“ We ’ll train Bingo to draw the Express,” said 
Brother that night, as he and Sister were recall¬ 
ing the glories of the day. 

“ Do you think he is strong enough?” 

“ Dogs are very strong.” 

“ If only Pooley was n’t so crabbed with him, 
we might have a span,” said Sister, regretfully. 

“ Or if Joey would lend us one of the pups ! ” 
O-h ! ” 

“ We ’ll ask Grandpapa to lend us Charley, to 
morrow, and we ’ll drive over and hire one of 


Joey’s pups, and we ’ll train them to trot together. 
Won’t we zip ! ” 

And the little heads settled down upon their 
pillows, full of beautiful plans, which, it is to be 
hoped, were realized in dreamland, for the next day 
dawmed in a downpour of rain which put a trip 
to joey Vale’s beyond the limit of possibilities. 

But about ten o’clock, they disappeared in the di¬ 
rection of the big barn, under a capacious umbrella, 
with Bingo demurely trotting at their bare little 
heels. After much consultation they had decided 
to take advantage of their enforced leisure to make 
a harness for Bingo. A rainy morning, and a big 
clean barn, are not a bad combination, and the 
little brother and sister were soon cosily ensconced 
in the backseat of the family carriage, while Bingo 
lay sleeping in the front. They were very busy 
with their harness making, and their fingers and 
tongues kept time. Now and then Bingo was 
disturbed while measurements were taken, but 
the steady rain on the roof speedily lulled him to 
sleep again. 

At the further end of the bam, and connected with 
it, was an open shed under which the fowls could 
gather, out of the rain, and through the open door 
the little workers could hear the subdued remarks 
that the poultry seemed to be making about the 
weather. Prominent in the group was the stately 
turkey-gobbler, “ Mr. Cornelius,” who, as usual, 
was striving to impress his audience with his im¬ 
portance, and was strutting and swelling to the 
point of bursting. 

“He’s a fine fellow,” remarked Brother, after 
watching him in silent admiration. 

“ He’d be much nicer, if only he were a swan,” 
said Sister ; “ then we could harness him to a small 
boat and have him take us around the carp pond. 
What a lovely swan he ’d make; only his neck 
ought to be longer and he ought to be snow-white.” 

“ Sister ! ” exclaimed Brother, standing up,“ Sis¬ 
ter, I’ve got it. I’ve thought of something! It’s 
much better that he’s a turkey.” 

At noon, the clouds brokeaway and thesun shone 
out. Grandpapa, who had been having a long quiet 
morning in the library, looked up as the warm ray 
fell across his book. 

“ Where are those blessed children keeping 
themselves all this time?” he asked of his 
daughters, who sat near the porch door enjoying 
one of their never-ending talks. 

“ Oh ! they and the faithful Bingo are down at 
the barn. They have—” 

“ Excuse me, Miss Sie, fur cornin’ in with my 
muddy feet, but I jes’ want to ask de boss if he 
’lows de chillun to ’buse Mr. Co’nelius! ” interrupted 
Randolph, appearing excitedly at the door. 
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“Abuse Mr. Cornelius! Of course I don’t. 
What in the world are they doing to him? ” de¬ 
manded Grandpapa, rising hastily to his feet. 

“ Dey’s dun gone an’ hitched him to de spress- 
wagon, ’long with Bingo,” and Randolph’s severity 
melted into a broad grin, which showed that deep 
down in his heart there lurked some faint enjoy¬ 
ment of the situation. 

“ Cornelius and Bingo hitched into the express 
wagon ! The boy must be crazy,” and Grandpapa 
strode across the porch. His daughters followed 
and beheld a procession making its way toward the 
house. 

Surrounded by ducks, geese, and chickens, each 
loudly adding to the confusion, came the express- 
wagon — the triumphal car. Beside it, with stately 
demeanor, walked Sister, with flower-bedecked 
head and wand. Behind, giving a helping hand 
to the wagon and holding the reins of his unruly 
steeds, puffed Brother; while harnessed to the 
car, came Dignity and Impudence — Mr. Cornelius 
and Bingo. Poor Mr. Cornelius ! Pegasus chained 
to a plow must have been frivolous and jocular 
compared to him. His legs were hobbled, the 
better to regulate his speed, and his rotund body 
was encased in an ingeniously-contrived harness. 
That he felt the degradation of his position was 
apparent in every feather. His breast bulged, 
his wings strove to drag upon the ground, his 
“ night-cap ” hung far over his beak, and his wat¬ 
tles shaded from a bluish white to a wrathful red. 
From time to time he uttered ejaculations which 
must have been something terrible in turkey lan¬ 
guage, and made sidewise leaps at the joyous 
pup, who flopped and capered, and gave vent to 
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his pleasure by pawing him affectionately with 
his great muddy feet. 

Brother was quite flushed with the combined 
exertion of pushing and urging, when he looked 
up and saw his family coming to meet them. 

“They ’ll — go — better after—while — Grand¬ 
papa. I have to boost — Mr. Cor—nelius a good 
deal;—he doesn’t under — stand yet. Sister’s 
the Fairy — Queen and — this is her Chariot,” he 
explained between puffs. 

Sister waved her wand majestically. 

Grandpapa had come out determined to scold 
them soundly, if he found them in mischief, and 
Mamma had intended to help him. But the ab¬ 
sence of guile — their perfect good faith — com¬ 
pletely disarmed both. They felt helpless under 
the circumstances, and looked about for something 
to blame. Bingo, with his open countenance, at 
once suggested himself as a suitable scape-goat. 

“ I had hoped that Bingo would keep them out 
of mischief,” sighed Mamma, forlornly. 

.Aunt Sie began in this same desolate manner: 
“ I thought he would be a protection to them —” 

“ And a comfort to father, in his old age, as 
well,” added Aunt Lisha. 

Grandpapa began in a rather high key through 
suppressed laughter: “Children, I am more 
pained than I can say to see you ill-treat a poor 
bird.” 

Sister’s wand dropped in perfect amazement. 

Have we been bad. Grandpapa ? ” and Brother 
stood up very straight, while his eyes and mouth 
shaped themselves into a very large and solemn 
“ O,” before he said, contritely, “We did not 
know it was bad, Grandpapa ! ” 


SOME APPLICATIONS OF AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By H. H. Ballard. 


Although photography has now been under¬ 
stood for many years, it has only fairly entered upon 
its term of service. Perhaps its chief importance may 
continue to lie in the reproduction of the faces of 
our friends, but it is rapidly coming to much wider 
fields of usefulness. The manufacture of cheap 


apparatus has done much to hasten this extension 
of photographic possibilities. 

All boys and girls can now take their own pic¬ 
tures, and each finds some new object on which to 
try the powers of the lens. 

Jack must have photographs of his pony, at 
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